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THE REPOSITORY. 








PhO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
BALD ZAGLE, OTTOWAY CHIEF. 

Near one of those small forts, which were intend- 
ed by the French as a part of an immense claim, to 
veach from Canadato Louisiana, there was, in 1753, 
a small settlement of English who had been sent 
out by the Ohio company for the purpose of trad- 
ing with the Indians, John Hadley was onc of the 
principal men of the place. He had but two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. Julia Hadley was a 
lovely girl:—she was not fair, but her dark spark- 
jing eyes, raven curls, and the rich hue of her 

heeks, gave her the right of being styled a bril- 

jiant brunette.—Her beauty was the theme of 
praise, not only at the settlement, but at the fort 
also; “la belle Julia,’ was often toasted by the of- 
ficers. 

The garrison was then commanded ‘y col. Mar- 
veau, a brave and daring soldier, but a man of vio- 
lent and vindictive passions.—He was hated and 
feared by the English, as indeed all the French 
were—for they were looked on, at that time, rather 
n the light of invaders, as that country was also 
claimed by the English. The colonel’s nephew, 
Amadis Marveau, who served under him as lieuten- 
ant, a dissolute and abandoned man, had often seen 
Julia, and had fora long time tormented her with 

lis addresses. She had, however, always repulsed 
him with disdain; this, instead of repelling him, 





siy made him swear to obtain her, whatever might 


he the cost; and accordingly he demanded her of 
ier father, offering to marry her privately, and take 
her to Canada. 


This was also refused, and he was 


told she was engaged to William Bradford, a young 





man of the settlement, and was soon to be married, 


1 


t this, he formed a plan to carry | 





spaway 





! and one day, as Julia was gathering nuts 
in the woods back of the house, Amadis, who had 
been watching for her, sprang from behind a tree, 
and throwing one arm round her, and holding a 
handkerchief to her mouth with the other, endeavor- 
ed to drag her downa hill to the spot where he 
had left his servants and horses. Overcome with 
terror, Julia was giving herself up for lost, when 
William Bradford, who had walked out after her, 


perceived them, and rushing forward, he pulled a 





| resolve on the destruction of my good and innocent 





pistol from his belt, levelled it at lieutenant Mar- 
veau, and commanded him to release Julia. Ama- 
dis shouted to his servants, left Julia, and springing 
on William, endeavored to wrest the pistol from 
him. In the struggle it went off, and the unfortu- 
nate lieutenant fell dead at William’s feet. 

Julia and William looked on each other in silent 
dismay, hearing shouts, as of some one approaching, 
they stole-off in a differepgglmection. William fear- 
ing the consequences, contealed himself in the 
woods, and Julia went home. 

Inthe mean time, Old Hadley hearing the report of 
apistol, and alarmed for his daughter, whom he had 
seen walking tn that direction, ran quickly through 
the woods, and the first object that met his eves 
was lieutenant Marveau, weltering in his blood ! 
He gazed on him in horror ; but hoping life might 
still remain, he placed his hand on his heart, and 
was in the act of raisiag up his head, when the 
lieutenant’s servants, who had heard his shouts ap- 
peared in sight. 

**My God !” cried one of them, “that old wretch 
has shot the lieutenant ; but heshall pay for it; 
you old villain, come away to the fort,” he conti- 
nued, ‘and we will see what the brave colonel wil] 
say, when he hears you have murdered his nephew!”’ 
Poor Hadley looked terrified around ; his clothes 
and hands which were stained with the lieutenant’s 


blood, the pistol on the ground ; the vicinity to his 





house ; their mutual dislike; all told him, that he 


had nothing to look for trom the violent colonel, 


but certain and speedy death. Wis pale and wild 


looks were enough to condemn him, and in spite 


of his protestations of innocence, he was dragged 
away. Dreadful were the feelings of Julia, when 
she heard her father was in confinement, at the fort, 
on suspicion of murdering lieutenant Marveau ; 
she rushed out of the house with the intention of 
declaring his innocence, and had almost reached | 
the fort, when it overcame her, like a stroke of 


death, that if she cleared her father she must ac- 





cuse her lover; whom she knew the lawless and 


avengeful colonel would immediately sacrifice. She 
uncertain despair. In vain did she endeavor to de- 


threw herself down on the ground, in an agony of | 
termine which she | 


should condemn, her father 
or her lover! She saw it was her duty to tell the | 
truth, and let the guilty suffer, but the idea of ac- | 
cusing William was dreadful to her; at last, spring 
ing up, she exclaimed, ‘Is it possible that I can 
father, when one word from me would save him! 
pardon me, heaven, for hesitating one moment—1 
will go this instant—i don’t know what he may be 
suffering in prison,”—-and she was flying to the 
gate to demand admittance, when once more the 


idea of her lover dying from her accusation, was 


} 


before her ; she stopped and clasped her hands 1 
agony—W hat am 1 doing ’” 


she said—**Oh dearest 
William! am I then flying in such haste to devote 
you to death? I cannot, indeed, I cannot!””—and at 
that moment, the sound of the drum at the fort 

struck her ear, and roused by the idea of her father’s 


danger, she again rushed forward, and asking to 
see the colonel, was admitted ; she found him sit- 
ting in full council with his officers ; for although 
he had determined on Hadley’s immediate death, 
yet he was one who always made some show oi 


justice to the world—Julia advanced up the room 


with all the firmness she could command, and said, 
“1am come, colonel Marveau; to demand the liber 
ation of my father—he is innocent.” ‘I am sorry, 
belle Julia,” said the colonel, ‘*1 cannot oblige you 
as these gentlemen have just found to the contrary,” 
“Oh no!”—Julia said, her firmness fast leaving her. 
“He is not guilty—I know toa certainty he is not.” 
“If youkknow toa certainty he is not guilty, perhaps 
you know to a certainty who is—be so good as to 
speak, Mademoiselle,” he added with forced civil 

ity. ‘Lf cannot release your father unless I have 
more proof—Speak out.”’—**Oh I cannot,” Julia 
said, bursting into tears—**1 know, but cannct tell ; 
release my father, I pray you colonel, for indeed 
he is innocent.”—** I tell you, what, colonel,” said 
one of the officers—‘* It must be the wench’s lover, 
who”—** Hah by heaven,” cried the enraged colo- 
nel, ‘‘I see it now—send out some of the soldiers 
—bring him in alive or dead—I’ll have the base 
peasant’s heart’s blood.” ** Oh stop, stop!” shriek- 
ed Julia, in an agony of apprehension—"‘It was not 
him, indeed,” she continued, eagerly—“He met 
me in the woods.—he was rude—I! drew his pistol 
and shot him dead.” ‘There was a silence for 4 
moment in the room, at length the colonel called 
out: 

** Well then, put the young murderess in close 
confinement ; in the mean while bring in her lover, 
and if we can’t find out the assassin, by St. Dennis, 
we'll hang them all up ina row.” Julia, who had 
fainted, was carried out, and after she had revived, 
locked up in an apartment alone. Here the unfo1 
tunate girl sat brooding over her sorrows, and slic 
had fallen into a sort of stupor, when, near morning, 
she was aroused by hearing some one pronounce 
her name.—She looked up and beheld by a din 
light of a lamp, the Ottoway chief, Bald Eagle, 
standing before her. She had often seen him be 
fore, and knew him for the friend and ally of Col 
Marveau, yet she shrah’k back, as she glanced her 
eve fearfully around, 4ed saw that her only compa 
nion in that dreary apartment was the tall Indian 
chief.—-** Julie,” he said, **fear not the Bald Eagie 
he has coine to take you, Julia, the eyes of th: 
Bald Eagle bave often told you he loved you, but 
his speech never has, for he knew you would nog 


listen to it. Hadley and William are in prison—one 


will die, perhaps both, and then where will Julia 






‘ 


be—alone in the fort !—but vou can save them and 


yourself.” “ How?’ 


cried Julia eagerly——** By mat 
rying the 


“ Wretch 


dald Eagle, and ‘he will save you all.- 
! away,” cried Julia, indignantly, “ marry 
a wild savage like you !—1 would rather die.” He 
looked at her with his dark solemn eyes:— Julia 
will not die, but William and Hadley will.” She 
covered her face in agony, * Farevy ell,” said th 


savage, and turned to go. “Oh, siay,” said J Nia 























































os | < 
“ How can I be sure you will save them when I have 
married vou—TI dare not trust you.” Bald Eagle 
s bad, but he never broke his word,” said the In- 


aan—**'T 


(o-morrow night at one o’clock, 1 will 
come and release you all—put your father and Wil- 
liam in a place of safety, and then will claim my re- 
ward—to be married to Julia, after the tashions of 
her nation.”’ Once more Julia saw the fate of her 
dearest friends in her hands. ‘The only victim was 


herseli—could she refuse the sacrifice ? No; dread- 


as 


ful as it was, she consented, and the Ottoway chief 
dep arted 
After he had gone, ber misery was extreme. She 
had indecd saved the life of her father and lover, 
but what was to be her lot—separated from them, 
he would be the wife of a wandering and lawless 


savage ! Her agony almost deprived her of reason ; 


‘*Leannot,” she cried—‘' I will endure it—oh! that 
i could end my wretched life and sorrow at once.” 
She looked wildly around, and perceiving an old 
sword, which stood unnoticed in a corner, she flew 
towards it, but her better reason came to her aid ; 
ahe stopped, and shuddering, threw herself on her 
knees, and implored heaven to pity and forgive her 
impious repining and distrust of his kindness and 
wisdom. She soon after fellinto a deep sleep, and 
did not awake until some one came into the room 
next morning—It was her brother, who told fier 
William had surrendered himself, and was con- 
demned to death. 
ed, and entreated him to find some way to liberate 


She told him all that had occur- 
them. He promised to do all in his power, and de- 
parted. Long and dreary were the hours of that 
day and night, all of which Julia spent at the loop 
At one o’clock the fort was still, and no one 
This 
was the hour the Indian had promised to come, and 
looking out, she saw him by the light of the moon, 
conversing with the sentinel—suddenly he plunged 
his knife into his heart, and at the same moment a 
band of Indians burst upon the fort. All was noise 
and confusion,—curses and groans, At last Julia’s 
door opened, and Bald Eagle striding in caught her 
up, and bore her through crowds of fighting In. 
dians and half dressed French, out of the fort— 
Vere they were joined by her father and William 


hole. 
seemed to be awake, except the sentinels. 


Bradford, and some more Indians.—Not a word 
was spoken; they walked swiftly through the woods 
for more thana mile, and then descended to a valley 
which ended in a narrow pass, so narrow that the 
rocks and trees on each side intercepted the rays 
of the moon. As they were groping their way thro’ 
this, in silence and darkness, all at once, from above 
and round them, there arose a most terrified yell— 

*¢ As all the fiends from heaven that fell 

Had pealed the banner cry of hell.’ — 

At the same time, at each end of the pass, and 
among the trees, on the cliffs above, the moon 
shone on the glittering ornaments and waving fea- 
thers of a band of Indian warriors. Bald Eagle 
placed Julia on the ground, and flourishing his 
tomahawk, prepared to repel the assailants. A few 
moments after, Julia, almost insensible from fatigue 
and terror, felt herself lifted up and put ona horse, 
She looked up to see in whose hands it was now 
her fate to be, and found herself, to her great de- 
light, in the arms of her brother, who told her she 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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and on the road to a place of safety. Sie clufg to 
him with a feeling of joy and securit? she had not 
experienced for some time before. ‘But my fa- 
ther and William where are they? Ifthey are not 
safe I must go back to the Ottoway chief.” ‘They 
“When 
I left you this morning, it was with the determina- 


are close behind, on horseback,” he said. 


tion of moving heaven and earth to liberate you ;— 


and knowing there was a band of the Shannoah’s | 


encamped about thirty miles off, who were hostile 
tothe French and Ottoways, whose chief, Wolf- 
Tunter, bad traded with, I despatched an Indian 
runner to him, entreating him to come to my assist- 
ance. He came: Imethim at the pass, and we 
defeated the Ottoways.” 

In a short time Julia and their friends arrived at 
Will’s creek ; from thence they went to Winches- 
ter. Here they heard that hostilities had broken 
out between the English and French, and they con- 
cluded to settle in Virginia, near the Blue ridge. 

Col. Marveau never knew that the attack on the 
fort was headed by Bald Eagle ; it was always laid 
to the Shannoah’s and the colonel and chieftain 
were as great friends as ever. 

Julia and her William were soon after united, and 
as she afterwards thought over her troubles, and at- 
tempted to end them, as she thought, by death ;— 
shuddering and humbled, she fervently thanked 
heaven she had been saved from committing such a 
crime. —“ Yes,” she would say to herself; ‘how 
much better is it, that we should endure our trials 
with fortitude and resignation, than by vain repin- 
ing and despair, destroy the firmness we might have 
strengthened, until by some rash action we plunge 
ourselves deeper in misery.—-‘* Whatever is—is 
right.” 

te 


CANOVA, THE SCULPTOR. 


There is a very interesting anecdote told of bis 
first love: 

«In the story of his earliest love, ifa juvenile and 
vague aspiration may be so termed, there was some- 
thing of romantic and melancholy interest, which 
shaded 


acems long to have with perceptible 


coloring his future musings. While pursuing his 
studies in the Farsetti place, on first arriving at Ve- 
nice, he had one day beheld a female, somewhat 
older than himself and very beautiful, enter the gal- 
lery accompanied by a friend or attendant, who dai- 
ly departing, soon after returned againf before the 
hour of closing, leaving the former to pursue her 
studies, which chiefly consisted in drawing from 
antique heads. Chance first placed the youthful 
pair near each other; and some secret excellence, 
hitherto undiscovered, subsequently determined 
him constantly to select, as models, such subjects as 
brought him nearest the fair artist. Time thus roll- 
ed away, and the youth found his bosom penetrated 
with new—delicious—but undefinable sensations. 
He knew not why he wished to be near her—or why 
he delighted to gaze on her mild and lovely coun- 
tenance—so pale, so delicate, yet so full of feeling ; 
nor could he tell why the fugitive glance was so of- 
ten directed to her sylph-like form and graceful 
movements ; but he felt that with such a being he 
should be forever happy, although incapable of de- 
fining his idea of that happiness. One day the ob- 





was now out of the power of the French or Indians, 


ject of thigsilent adoration was absent ; another and 





another passed, still she did not appear. Antonio 
was inconsolable—but he shrunk from inquiry, for 
he feared that every one already possessed the se- 
crets of his thoughts. Many days elapsed in this 
uncertainty, during which he was indefatigable in 
study ; for she had once, while leaning on the shoul- 
der of her companion, pressed his work as being an 
assat bello; words never forgotten ! though answer 
ed only by a silent obcisance, and he hoped again 
to attract her notice. At length the attendant again 
appeared—alone, and habited in deep mourning ; 
the heart of the youth failed at the sight, but sum. 
moning courage as she passed in departing with a 
port fulio, he ventured to inquire for her friend.— 


‘La Signora Julia,” replied she, bursting into 
tears, **is dead !”” No more was asked, and nothing 
more said. Who Julia was, Canova never knew ; 
but her name, her image, long remained engraven 
on his memory. Tle was then engaged under Fer- 
rari on the statues which still embellish the villa 
irksome must the 


labor bestowed on these stiff mannered and unin 


Trepoli near Barbonara. How 
teresting figures have been to his ardent imagina- 
tion, glowing with the enthusiasm which his feellngs 
were then calculated to inspire! The incident, in 
fact, aided in the formation of mure elevated con- 
ceptions; he longed to realise in the perfection of 
art the beauty he had unconsciously loved. Even 
in after life, when labouring to unite the purity of 
angelic charms with the soft living forms of mortal 
loveliness, fancy reverted to early impressions, and 
clothed in her vivid hues, the young—the beautiful 
—the unfortunate Julia.” 





THE REFLECTOR. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Go, my Son, said the eastern sage Muza, to ydung 
Talmor, go forth to the world; be wise in the pur- 
suit of knowledge—be wise in the accumulation o 
riches—be wise in the choice of friends ; yet little 
will this avail thee, if thou choosest not wisely the 
wife of thy bosom. 

When the rulers of the people echothy savings, 
and the trumpet of fame sends thy name abroad 
among the nations ; more beautiful will the sun of 
thy glory set, if one bright cloud reflect its bright- 
ness, and sullied for ever will be the splendor of thy 
tays, if like a dark spot she crosses its surface 

Consider this then, my son, and look well to her 
ways whom thou wouldest love ; for little will all 
else avail thee if thou choosest not wisely the com- 
panion of thy bosom. See yonder, the maidens of 
Tinge. They deck themselves with the gems of 
Goldconda and the rose of Kashmire—themselves 
more brilliant and beautiful ; but ah! take them not 
to thy bosom ; for the gem will grow dim, and the 
rose wither, and nought will remain to thee of all 
thou didst woo and win, 

Neither turn thyself to the proud one who vaunts 
herself on having scanned the pages of the Vedas, 
and fathomed the mysteries of the holy temple. 
Woman was not born to wield the sceptre, or di- 
rect the council ; to reveal the mandates of Brama, 
or expound the sacred verses of Menu. Rather be 
it hers to support thee in grief and sooth thee in 
sickness; to hide thy faults and forgive thy weaknes 








ses: to rejoice in thy prosperity and cling to thee 
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inadversity. Reflect then, my son, ere thou choos- 
ect, and look to her ways whom thou wouldest 
make the wife of thy bosom. 

4 wife! what a sacred name, what a responsible 
She must be the unspotted sanctuary to 
which wearied man may flee from the crimes of 


office ! 


ie world, and feel that no sin dare enter tbere. 
A wife! she must be as pure as spirits around the 
Everlasting Throne, that man may kneel to her 
A wife! 
she must be the guardian angel of his footsteps on 


‘yen in adoration, and feel no abasement. 


earth and guidethem to heaven : so firm in virtue 
that should he for a moment waver, she can yield 
iim support and replace him upon its firm founda- 
‘10n; so happy in conscious innocence, that when 
‘yom the perplexities of the world he returns to his 
home, he may never find a frown where he sought 
i smile. Such, mx sos, thou seekest in a wite; 
ind reflect well ere thou choosest. 

Open not thy bosom to the trifler; repose not 
thy head on the breast which nurseth envy, and 
folly, and vanity—Hope not for obedience where 
passions are untamed; and expect not honor from 
her who honoreth not the God that made her. 

Though thy place be next to the throne of prin- 
ces, and the countenance of royalty beam upon thee 

—though thy riches be as the pearls of Omar, and 
thy name be honored from the east to the west— 
little will it all avail thee, if darkness and disappoint. 
There 
must be past thine hours of solitude and sickness— 
and /here must thou die. 


ment and strife be in thine own habitation. 


Reflect then, my¥ sown, 
re thou choosest, and look well to her ways whom 
thou wouldest love; for though thou be wise in 
other things—little will it avail thee, if thou choos- 
st not wisely the wife of thy bosom. 





PXYTHACT FROM THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, VoL. Ist, No. 6. 

‘It is also in the domestic sphere. that physi- 
cal education generally receives its principal 
attention. We know not why it should ever be 
disjoined from the intellectual and moral culture; 
or why it so often knows no longer date than 
those anxieties which the helplessness of infaney 
or the dangers of childhood create. Great suf- 
ferings frequently ensue, from the neglect of 
those early habits which increase strength, and 
The unfeminine char- 
acter of those gymnastic exercises which in 
Europe have been so successfully pursued by 
male students, entirely preclude females from 
their benefits. Yet regularity, or at least some 
appearance of system, may be given to those 
exercises which are congenial to their state.— 
Health of body has in their case not only the 
same influence over vigor of mind, as that of 
the “lordly sex,” but is, moreover, enhanced 
by that class of considerations which constitu- 
ted their sole value in the scale of being, accord- 
ing to the gradations of the politic Lycurgus. 
Regular habits of walking, or riding on horse- 
hack, should be encouraged as far as possible, 
and in unfavorable wea‘her the horses might be 
made their gymnasia- Modern education 


fortify the constitution. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAN 


1). 





Spartan contempt of hardship. It is presumed | 
| 


that young ladies would find their health pro- 
moted by attending to the entire arrangement 
of their own apartments ; and that also by re 
lieving their domestic guardians of a part of | 
their pressure of care, the better dispositions of 
the heart would gain salutary expansion. Were 
it not for the danger of being accounted Goths 
or Vandals, we should venture to recommend 
that long banished article of furniture, the great 
spinning-wheel. Should any sprightly young 
lady honor these pages with her attention, we 
imagine we can trace the sneer of contempt al- 
ready rising over her polished brow and curl 
inglip. Nevertheless, we proceed in our praises 
of this despised instrument, patronised in ancient 
times by noble matrons and fair princesses, 
and often in latter days “discoursing most elo- 
to the ear of the thrifty husband. 


” 


quent music, 





An antiquated writer once denominated it 
‘Hygeia’s Harp,’ and our descant upon its merit 
We have 
known its moderate use for a few summers, in 


is confined to its affinity with health. 


daily lessons of an hour each, exceedingly use- 
ful in counteracting a tendency to pulmonary 
complaints, by the erect posture, prominence of 
chest, and general arterial circulation which it 
induced. We are the more sensitive on the 
subject of physical welfare, because we are 
confident that the course of the city education, 
too generally, nourishes a_ sickly delicacy, 
which if it sooner or later assume not some 
form of morbid temperament, will yet be sure 
to lay its withering hand upon energy of charac- 
ter. While the daughters of our mother coun- 
try, their cheeks glowing in the brisk air of au 
tumn, are performing what we should consider 
equestrian feats, our own fairest and dearest 
may be found seated, day after day, in alarming 
proximity to a highly heated stove, while they 
hang over the last novel, half in danger of the 
fate of Niobe. Sedenary habits and the rust 
of indolence are permitted to steal over those. 
to whom education should give “firmness of 
nerve, and energy of soul.” 

The indifference of both luxury and hardship 


are best acquired in early life, and would be 
best taught by parental guides, were it not for 
that false indulgence which too often leads 
them to yield their offspring a present gratitica- 
tion, at the expense of future good—that spirit 
of Esau still lingering among us, imitating his 
traffic but not edified by his repentance.” 





TO THE LADIES. 

The following are humbly recommended as 
necessary requisites for a Lady’s Toilet :—A 
fine eye water, Benevolence.—Best white paint, 
Innocence-—A mixture giving sweetness to the 
voice, Mildness and Truth—A wash to prevent 





wrinkles, Contentment.—Best rouge, Modesty— 
—pair of most valuable ear rings, .2ttention— 
A universal beautifyer, Good Hwaer.—<A lip- 





might be improved by a slight infusion of the 


salye, Cheert udness 








which distinguish a temperate and noble mind, | 


O5 


EXTRACTS FROM ZIMMERMAN. 

Man in a state of solitary indolence and in 
activity, sinks, by degrees, like stagnant water, 
The body suffers 
with the mind’s decay. Itis more fatal than exces: 


into impurity and corruption. 
of action. It is a malady that renders every 
hope of recovery vain and visionary. ‘T'o sink 
from action to rest, is only indulging the com 

mon course of Nature; but to rise from len, 
continued indelence to voluntary activity, 
is extremely difficult, and almost impracticable 

A celebrated poet has finely described this class 
of unhappy beings in the following lines: 

** Then look’d, and saw a lazy lolling sort, 

Unseen at church, at senate, or at court, 

Of every listless loiterers, that attend 

No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. 

Thee, too, my Paridel ! she mark’d thee there 

Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair, 

And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 

The pains and penalties of idleness.” 

Those only who observe a proper interchange 
of exercise and rest, can expect to enjoy health 
of body, or cheerfulness of mind. It is the only 
means by which the economy of the numa) 
frame can be regularly preserved. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possess’d, 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast 
Theirs, buxom health, of rosy hue 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigor born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 


That fiy the approach of morn. 





The subsequent notice of an esteemed portion of 


our fair countrywomen is from a description by M. 
M. Noah, giving an account of his recent jaunt in 
the steamboat up the Hudson river to Delhi, N. Y. 


‘* Amidst the rustlings of silk, and the glitter of 


ornament ; amidst the ‘lights and shades” of cha- 
racter and equipments, I was struck by contrast, 
with a Quaker girl, who, underneath a white silk 
bonnet, displayed a fair complexion, and the radi 
ance of mild blue eyes; a mouth and a forehead 
which might be considered Grecian, but would pass 
current as beautiful under any school of architec- 
ture and style of colouring. These Quakeresses are 
atures, generally speaking; they 
fling their darts with so much indifference; and 
gaze upon a dying Adonis with so much stoicism. 
After all said about styles in dress and beauty, it 


amounts to the same thing at last. <A dashing belle 


| 
' 
| 
' 
| hard-hearted cre 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
! flutters by you, adorned in all the extravagance of 
fashion, and elegance of taste—her auburn ringlets 
hang in clusters over her polished forehead, her 
form is symmetry itself, her eyes sparkling, her 
mouth bewitching—how beautiful ! you exclaimy— 
alongside of her sits the Quakeress, ber baircombed 
smoothly behind her ears, and parted in front; an 
innocent simplicity and bewitching modesty steal 


not ornamental 


over her person, her dress neat, 


how beautiful! you exclaim again. it amount 





the same thing—the sum total is the same.” 
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Pretty Pilferers—The ladies of Loggun are 
« much handsomer race than the Bornouese, 
and far more intelligent—the women particu 
irly so; and they possess a superior carriage 
ind manner to any negro nation I had seen— 
Mhe ladies of the principal persons of the coun- 
ivy visited me, accompanied by one or more fe 
inale slaves. "They examined every thing, even 
to the pockets of my trowsers; and more inquisi 
tive ladies I never saw; they begged for every 
thing, and nearly all attempted to steal some- 
thing. When found out, they only laughed 
heartily, clapped their hands together, and ex 
claimed * Why, how sharp he is!—Only think! 
Why, he caught us!” 
Compensation —Hospitality was ever habitual 
to them. At this day the greatest reproach of 
the Arab tribe is “ that none of their men have 


the heart to give, nor their women to deny.” 


The great Conde on one occasion thought 
himself offended by the Abbe de Voisenon; 
Voisenon hearing of this went to court to excul 
pate himself. As soon as the prince saw him, 
he turned away from him. “Thank God!” said 
Voisenon, “I have been misinformed, sir; your 
highness does not treat me as if I were an ene- 
my.” * How do you see that, M. Abbe?” said 
his highness over his shoulder, “ Because, sir.” 
answered the Abbe, “ your highness never 
* My dear 
Abbe,” exclaimed the prince and field marshal, 


turns your back upon an enemy.” 


turning round and taking him by the hand, « it 
is impossible forany man to be angry with you.” 





VOLTAIRE AND CHESTERFIELD. 
The late Lord Chesterfield happened to be at 


a route,in France, where Voltaire was one of 


the guests; Chesterfield seemed gazing about 
the brilliant circle of Ladies; Voltaire accosted 
him “ My Lord, | know you are a judge; which 
are the most beautiful, the English or the 
French Ladies?” Upon my word (replied his 
lordship, with his usual presence of mind.) I 


” 


am no connoiseur of pairtings.’ Some time af 
ter this, Voltaire being in London, happened to 
be ata nobleman’s route with Lord Chesterfield; 
a lady in company, prodigiously painted, direct- 
ed her whole discourse to Voltaire, and entirely 
Chesterfield came 
up, tapped him on the shoulder, saying, “ Sir, 
take care you are not captivated.” “My !ord, 
(replied the French wit,) I scorn to be taken by 
an English vessel under French colors.” 


engrossed his conversation. 





The learned Molanus having, during a course 
of many years, detached his mind from all ob- 
jects of sense, neglected all seasonable and sa- 
lutary devotion, and giving an uncontrolled li 
ecnse to his imagination, fancied, in the latter 
part of his life, that he was a barl: y corn; and 
although he received his friends with great cour- 
tesy and politeness, and conversed upon sub- 
jects both of science and devotion with great 
ease and ingenuity, he could never afterwards 
be persuaded to stir from home, lest, as he ex- 











| 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
pressed his apprehension, he should be picked 
up in the streets, and swallowed by a fowl. 





POETRY. 





” 


FROM THE ** RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON 
The following beautiful stanzas are from the pen 
of Mrs. L. H. Sicovaney, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
a lady of distinguished literary taste and acquire- 
ments. While on a visit to Arlington House, Mrs. 
Sigourney first learned that, toa Woman was the 
Father of bis Country mainly indebted for that edu- 
cation and discipline, in his youth, which led him on 
to the glories of lis after life. Proud of her sex, 
the Lady made a pilgrimage to Fredericksburg, 
sought for, and with difficulty found, the neglected 
grave of the Spartan Matron, and there composed 
the following tribute to the memory of the 
MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 
Moruen of him whose godlike fame 
The Good throughout the world revere, 
Ah! why without a stone, or name, 
Thus sleepest thou unguarded here? 


Fair pensile branches o’er thee wave, 
And nature decks the chosen dell, 
Yet, surcly, o’er thy hallowed grave 
A Nation’s mournful sighs should swell. 


Rome, with a burst of filial pride, 
The mother of her Gracchi view’d ; 

And why should we restrain the tide 
Of reverential gratitude’ 


She to sublime Volumnia paid 
Her tribute of enraptur’d tears, 

When the dread Chief that veice obey’d 
Which sternly curb’d his infant years 


Thou, in the days of Sparta’s might, 
Hadst high on her illustrious roll 
Been rank’d, amid those matrons brig 


Who nobly nurs’d the great of soul: 


ut, 


For disciplin’d in Wisdom’s school, 
The lofty pupil own’d thy sway, 
And well might he be skill’d to rule, 

So early nurtur’d to obey. 


No enervating arts refin’d, . 

To slumber lull’d his heaven-born might ; 
No weak indulgence warp’d tay mind, 

To cloud a hero’s path of light. 


Say when upon thy shielding breast, 
The Saviour of his Country hung, 

When his soft lip to thine was prest, 
Wooing the accents from thy tongue— 


Saw’st thou prescient o’er his brow 
The shadowy wreaths of laurel start? 
Heard’st thou his lips with ardor vow, 
That Freedom nerv’d his youthful heart? 


Or, when his infant hands were taught 
By thee in simple prayer to rise— 

Say, were thy own devotions fraught 
With heightened incense for the skies 


Well may that realm confiding rest, 
Heroes and mighty chiefs to see, 

Who finds iis infant offSpring blest, 
With monitors and guides like thee! 


Some future age, than ours more just, 
With his shall blend thy honor’d name, 
And rear, exulting o’er thy dust 
The monument of deathless fame— 


Shall thither bid young mothers wend 
To bless thy spirit as they rove, 

And learn, while o’er thy tomb they bend, 
For Heayen to train the babes they love. 























The “ Ontentat Harr,” a neat volume compris 
ing the principal effusions of the ‘Boston Bard,’ 
is just published by Smith & Parmentier, at Provi- 
dence, R. I. It contains a likeness of the Bard, 
taken from a portrait drawn at the age of 24 years 
The following article is one of merit with which 
the work abounds. 

THE WRECK OF LOVE. 
Love’s barque was launched on rapture’s tide: 
In beauty’s sunniest day ; 
And fearless on, in conscious pride, 
She ploughed her joyous way ; 
The breeze of bliss her snowy sails 
All soft and silent swelled; 
O’er dimpled seas, with gentlest gales, 
Her careless course she held, 


Jov seized the helm ;—his wild commands 
Che pilot, pleasure gave, 
The barque to steer to fairy lands, 
Where wisdom’s folly’s slave. 
And o’er the glassy surface now 
With heedless haste she flies, 
W hile hope sits smiling on the brow, 
At hood-winked wisdom’s eyes. 
But hark! along the deep has sped 
The hallowed dirge of wo, 
Joy drops the helm—and hope has fled— 
Pale pleasure shrinks below. 
Where art thou lqve?—The billows roat 
About thy vessel’s deck ; 
Love wake upon‘distraction’s shore— 
Shame’s vortex ’gulfs the wreck. 
A SONG OF ANDALUSIA 
Why comes he not? ’tis now 
The hour when lovers meet ; 
rhe moon-beam through the orange bou 
Falls gently at my feet. 
Soft eve has chased the noon— 
The sultry heats of day ; 
The zephyr shakes the lemon bloom— 
Then why is he away ? 


D> 


ii 


He said that he would come 
When the dews began to fall ! 
It ever was his wont to come 
When Night had worn her pall. 
Ife dared the stormy lake, 
He trod the haunted grove, 
He was not one would lightly break 
A promise to his love. 
Hush! sighing breeze, be hush’d! 
I hear his plashing oar, 
Uis frail bark throagh the ripple blush’d 
Can lover venture more ? 
He dares a jealous lord, 
He risks the lance’s harms, 
And he shall find the wish’d reward-— 
Vl] clasp him in my arms. 














PREMIUMS. 

THE publisher of the LADIES’ GARLAND, 
anxious to add to its interest and rapidly growing 
popularity, has determined to offer small premiums 
for original communications. For the best essay 
on Female Education, he will give three volume 
of the Gartanpn, elegantly bound; for the best 
Moral Tale, two volumes elegantly bound ; and for 
the best Poetical Scrap, not exceeding thirty-two 
fines, one volume elegantly bound. Communi- 
cations to be addressed (post paid) to the publish- 
er at Harpers-Ferry, previous to the 10th of August 
next. A committee of three gentlemen will be ap- 
pointed to decide the merits of the respective con 
tributions. 

The publisher regrets that he is not sufficiently 
stocked with the good things of this world, to ena- 
ble him to offer more glittering inducements; but 
when candidates for prizes remember that they are 
also candidates tor fame, he hopes their ambition 
will be arous hd their talents assiduously em. 
ployed. : 

Harpers-Feérry, July 8, 1826, ° 


